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malgre the doctors, his farewell speech may be con- 
sidered as giving evidence, however much some of 
us may be disposed to doubt its b v eing conclusive on 
the point. Under such circumstances, and necessarily 
late in speaking at all, The Aldine might well be 
justified in giving this peculiar play and its perform- 
ance the go-by, but that as part of the current history 
of the time, the whole affair literally forces itself upon 
the notice of the dramatic chronicler, while justice to 
one so well known in a widely different walk demands 
that he should by no means be ignored, even in what 
may have been a vagary. 

That " Crucible " (or "The Crucible," as it should 
properly have been called) -was expected to hold 
place at that house for a much longer period than it 
really remained, there can be no question whatever, 
the circumstances and the tone of the preliminary 
announcements both being taken into consideration. 
A success of a certain sort it has certainly been (the 
Distinguished Unsuccessful Dramatist would be very 
proud to have any one of his plays performed the 
same number of nights in succession ! ) ; but quite as 
certainly it has been a comparative failure, all the per- 
sonalities, machinery and surroundings being reck- 
oned. How much, then, of the success or the 
failure has been due to the personalities, and especially 
to the one personality made the most notable ? — and 
how much to the inherent virtues or defects of the 
play itself? So much may be recorded, as matter of 
history, and without any forecast of the possible future 
of either the distinguished and able novice or the 
medium through which he has appeared. 

If there is even truth in the old adage of "too 
many cooks spoiling the broth," it is quite positive 
that "Crucible" has not been prevented being a 
very presentable drama, through the boasted "col- 
laboration" that might so easily have ruined it. It 
has a few warts and excrescences — the character 
and action of Stevey, the dumb boy, being the princi- 
pal blemish in this, direction, without sufficient pur- 
pose or influence ; while old Trotty Newcombe, with 
his beer-mug, could be spared to only less advantage, 
and the wife of Taffey is equally feeble and out of 
place. These removed, all the other characters have 
their raison d'etre, and assist the action of the story 
without impeding it. Taking London as the scene 
(such things could not well occur on this side of the 
Atlantic, in their special details), the action of the 
piece has much propriety, and more than the average 
of reasonableness. It is really possible that most of 
the occurrences of the first act, in Pensleigh' s office — 
the robbery, the reason for Eve Pensleigh allowing it, 
the supposed detection and its immediate results, 
might have taken place in the very world in which we 
live. The scenes of the second act, at Kierton's villa, 
on the Thames, are thoroughly natural and well- 
conceived ; and one action involved — that of Frank 
Rodney demanding back the engagement ring to apply 
it to another purpose, may be noted as one of the 
happiest thoughts in the modern drama. Some ad- 
mirable satire, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
legal points and probabilities (very natural, here), are 
displayed in the corridor scenes at the Old Bailey; 
while a whole column of thanks is due to the drama- 
tist who dared for once to avoid the melancholy force 
of conducting a trial on the stage. Not less may be 
said of the scenes in the jury-room — very farcical, no 
doubt, but admirably managed, and only a trifle high 
in coloring as representing the broadly comic doings 
to which jury-rooms are no strangers — of course 
only at the distance away of England and the Old 
Bailey. Of the action in the closing act, less can be 
said than of the others, with any approach to pro- 
priety — the fact being presumable that neither writer 
nor readers can have any accurate general knowledge 
of the daily doings within "quod," either on the 
banks of the Thames or elsewhere. The opportuni- 
ties therein for the display of character and opinion 
on the part of the leading personage, are excellent, 
and, in the main, they are well embraced ; while the 
working out of the denouement, in the repentance of 
Eve Pensleigh, and the general sifting of the trial 
elements, shocks the sense of congruity much less 
than most dramas involving the freeing from criminal 



servitude of one unjustly accused. In this closing 
act, too, the farcical element is made to chime in very 
prettily with the main action of the play, in the 
hiding of Craft in the sentry-box, to have him 
fastened in and guyed by the dumb boy, and to keep 
him within reach of arrest when wanted. Probably 
her Majesty's government is not 1 treated too respect- 
fully, in making Knoutley, the warden, a bribe-taker 
and cruel sneak, in the face of the fact that such men 
are usually pitiful, even when dishonest ; but possibly 
the constructors of this drama have had better oppor- 
tunities for knowing the average fact than the mere 
writer can assume to possess. Taken all in all, it 
may be said that "Crucible" is an effective and 
interesting play, of the prison-drama order, with very 
little of the melodramatic, and far more than the 
ordinary preservation of the proprieties and likeli- 
hoods. It should certainly be a play to keep the 
stage, with some changes that have been more than 
hinted at in the course of this hasty notice of its 
quality. 

That "Crucible" had its origin in the intention of 
Mr. Oakey Hall to take the stage, and that it sprang 
very materially from his hand (as understood), com- 
bined to make him the central figure around whom 
moved the whole action as well as the vitality of the 
play. And it must be said, in a word, that he did 
not vitalize it. Half-a-dozen actors will suggest 
themselves to the mind of the old play-goer, in 
the hands of any one of whom Wilmot Kierton 
would have been literally immense and electric, while 
that electric cord seemed to be almost wholly want 
ing as between Mr. Oakey Hall and his audiences. 
Was he wise in assuming the double burthen of 
attempting to create a character, with no patterns and 
no traditions to guide it, at the same time that he was 
creating himself an actor ? We think not. We con- 
sider him to have been overloaded — double-ridden, 
so to speak — in the effort. Few great actors, if any, 
have made themselves without beginning much nearer 
to the foot of the ladder. Meanwhile, and at the 
same time in connection, it is very doubtful whether 
he has not shown immense promise for the future, in 
the event of his yet electing (as we are by no means 
positive that he may not do) to follow.the profession. 
In characters allowing or demanding less reticence or 
more outburst, he might be, and probably would be, 
wondrously electric. More positive ease and natural- 
ness than he has displayed, throughout the character, 
would be simply impossible. It is not too sure that 
he has not sacrificed the play, and to some extent, 
himself, on the altar of preraphaelism. As the man 
of business, at first coming on, he was simply perfect ; 
so he was in the scene at his home, or with very slight 
deterioration. But he foiled utterly (partially the fault 
of the play) in the scene of the first accusation, when 
any man worth his salt would have knocked down 
Craft before he discovered how his own feet were 
entangled by the machinations. And in the prison 
scenes, attempting to display suppressed emotion, it 
must be said that he literally murdered the emotion 
thus suppressed, and so failed to create any in his 
audience. In a word, there is, in our opinion, 
much more — many times more — of stage-power in 
Mr. Oakey Hall, than he has allowed himself, and 
been allowed, to exhibit in this initial effort ; and in 
the future, one of two lines of remark among the 
play-goers of that time who have also been play-goers 
in this, is almost inevitable: "What a pity that 
Oakey Hall, who came so near to making a splendid 
success at the Park, in 1875-6, did not go on, emanci- 
pate himself from the faults inevitable to a novice who 
would be a creator, and clutch the prize that awaited 
him, only further off than he thought I" Or : " How 
little many of us thought, when Oakey Hall made 
his first appearances, in the winter of 1875-6, and 
seemed to fail to catch and hold his audiences, that 
he would go ahead so steadily and win all that he has 
won ! " Let us honestly hope that, the hurried re- 
tirement from a hurried appearance reconsidered, and 
some tendency to orate arid much unnatural hardness 
and stickishness of movement shred away, the un- 
doubted talent and understood love for the stage may 
then have made their mark, and another powerful 



actor been wrought out of the "crucible" of some 
early mistakes and Utopian fancies of dry realism ! 

Only space remains for a word as to the many other 
characters in this drama and rendering, as many of us 
may like to remember them. For this, the bill, 
rapidly traversed downward, with a few possible 
elisions. Miss Minnie Doyle's Hester Kierton, in the 
main very girlish, and saucy as herself. Miss Annie 
Edmondson's Clemency Newcombe, a sweet, wild, 
English rose, as herself. Miss Annie Wakeman's 
Eve Pensleigh, only moderate embracing of moderate 
and not too pleasing opportunities. Miss Leigh's 
Susan, fair and pleasant — all that the small role 
allowed. Miss Rodamma's Peggy Taffey, moderate, 
in every sense. Miss Marie Louise's Stevey Newcombe 
(the mute), a large amount of very neat pantomimic 
action, something worse than wasted, because useless 
and tiresome. Mr. John Dillon's Silas Craft, a 
thoroughly admirable rendering, every point made, 
with almost riotous power, and the character immor- 
talized'even if the play should never be. Mr. Cyril 
Searle's Lieutenant Rodney, R. N., generally pleasing 
and effective. Mr. Hind's Reuben Pensleigh, an 
excellent senile old man : one of his best, which is 
saying all. Mr. Padgett's Trolly, an excrescence, that 
should have been excised. Mr. M. C. Daley's Taffey, 
one of that always-excellent actor's vivacious render- 
ings, leaving much to be remembered, nothing to be 
desired, and almost sharing the honors with Mr. 
Dillon's Craft Mr. Ferguson's John Linkford, cor- 
rect, while pleasing and forcible, and among the best 
things that he has done. Mr. Scallah's Knoutley, 
.thoroughly well played and appropriate, but without 
any of those flashes of power that at the old Winter 
Garden used to promise genius and a great position 
in the future. Mr. C. T. Parsloe's Ricketts, eminently 
natural, and leading to a wish for more of. the charac- 
ter. Mr. Montrose's Court Tipstaff, much and pleas- 
ingly made out of small materials. Of the stilt more 
subordinate characters, it must be said that, in the 
jury-room and out of it, some of them covered them- 
selves with (their peculiar style of )" glory ; and of the 
whole cast, setting and management of the piece, 
that they were creditable and in many respects excel- 
lent, whatever incongruous elements may have been 
involved and combining to make that end a difficult 
one, and however wide may be the differences of opin- 
ion on this point, some of them already enunciated 
with the vigor ■ usually accorded to expressions con- 
cerning experiments. ■ 



UNDER THE FROWN. 

N4Y, are you chill and, cpjd to me, my darling ? 
Pa& yrajt love, taken, wild-buds' wings, and flown ? 
Or is it but a tyeateied dove, alone, 
That sinks by welcome brook, awhile to lie 
And rest and wait until its mate sails by ? 

And are you really grown so cold, my darling ? 
Methought that in your eye a shadow came, 
And swallowed up its blue of lustrous flame : 
A cold, dark shade that hopeless pain endures, 
Yet tinged with waiting as my lips touched yours. 

And are you grown so cold to me, my darling? 
Was it a sigh that passed as soon as born, 
But left the sadness of its sound to mourn, 
To fall with leaden weight on heart and brain, — 
And hush their throb with misery's tightening chain ? 

And are you grown so cold to me, my darling ? 
Can I not move your voice to softer tone — 
Your heart to quicker beat against my own ? 
Ay, is it so ? Yet have I known no crime 
Save loving you too well, sans place and time. 

And are you thus so cold to me, my darling? 
Then is my glad soul sad, my warm heart stilled ; 
My life is nought, and I, if kind heaven willed, 
Like wounded deer would creep away and hide 
In some dark place, to heal hurt love and pride. 

And are you cold, still cold to me, my darling ? 
It is so sad to have been loved, and then 
To have the warm life-blood flow back again 
Unto its source, all cold and dark and dead ! 
The shadows that have gloomed you, heart and head 
Fall on my desolate way so like a pall, 
I can not see, but hopeless "grqpe and fall. 

— Eirma Stjierne Jarlsen. 



